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AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH UNIVERSAL 
PEACE CONGRESS— Continued. 

After the reading of the Plan for an International 
Court of Arbitration a paper was presented sent by Sir 
Edmond Hornby, supplementary to and explanatory of his 
previously published plan of an international tribunal 
copies of which were distributed among the audience. 

The following paper by Edward Everett Hale, of 
Boston, was then read : 



THE HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 

The Time has Come fob a Permanent International 
Tribunal. 

It can be formed, and should be formed between two, 
three or more of the Great Powers. In its constitution, 
arrangements should be made, providing for the extension 
of the range of its authority. 

A precise type of the step thus to be taken is found 
in the history of simple communities. In the simple 
phrase of our own country, when two neighbors disagree, 
in a simple form of society, — far away perhaps from 
other men, — they settle their question by what the fine 
native language calls '• leaving it out to men." They 
make a board of arbitration. 

But as civilized government extends itself, perma- 
nent Tribunals, — called Courts of Justice— are founded, 
to determine such questions. It is manifestly better to 
have such courts, permanently arranged, than to create a 
new court for every difficulty. 

So in the affairs of States with each other. The United 
States is a nation, which owes its name to the establish- 
ment of a permanent Tribunal between thirteen States, 
independent until they were thus united. For one 
hundred years the United States has been a great Peace 
Society, because it created in 1789 a Permanent Tribu- 
nal, which has power to determine all questions which 
arise between the States united. The number of these 
States has increased from thirteen to forty-four. There 
has been one contest of arms among them, resulting from 
the misfortune, that one question was left among them, 
which this Permanent Tribunal might not decide. 

This Tribunal acts under a grant of power from the 
people of the United States, which extends " to all con- 
troversies between two or more States." Under this 
grant it has adjudged difficult questions of boundary, of 
citizenship and of mutual complaint, precisely as an or- 
dinary court decides questions between different men. 

The success which has attended the great arbitrations 
between nations in the last century is very gratifying. 

But in each such case a new Tribunal has to be estab- 
lished, unknown, and without reputation till it has earned 
it. So soon as it earns its reputation, it is dissolved. 
If a new difficulty arises, a new Tribunal must be created. 
Each Tribunal has to create its own methods, and, indeed, 
to determine its own standards and laws. 

A permanent Tribunal — always in existence — and 
meeting frequently even if no question come before it, 
would win for itself new respect by every decision, and 
would in time form an authoritative system of Interna- 
tional Law. 



It would seem that such a Tribunal should be made of 
at least some of the most distinguished jurists of the 
world. To hold a seat on it would be one of the highest 
honors to be conferred upon man. As the number of 
States which relied upon it increased, it could be enlarged. 
A court of thirteen members would seem the proper num- 
ber for six Powers confederated together. 

It would be natural that each nation would name two 
members from its own citizens. It would be well, that 
by mutual agreement of the nations, one member at least 
should be a jurist, from one of the smaller States, who 
might be supposed to be quite impartial in decisions be- 
tween nations. 

This Tribunal should be appointed, by mutual consent, 
without reference to any existing question. Arrange- 
ments should be made that the appointments should be 
for a long series of years, that large and honorable com- 
pensation should be made for the service rendered by 
the judges, and that every distinction possible should be 
conferred upon their meetings. It would be well to 
appoint two or three marshals or other officers to make 
the business arrangements for their meetings, and a suffi- 
cient staff of reporters of decisions and other secretaries 
would be, of course, appointed by the High Contracting 
Powers. 

Such a court would exist, before any case was brought 
before it. It would hold regular sessions, twice or three 
times a year. If not occupied in questions arising be- 
tween nations, it would from time to time publish its 
opinions on subjects of International Law, which have 
been more or less discussed among the publicists. 

It would exist. And in time, some question would 
arise which the Powers would withdraw from diplomatic 
discussion and submit to it. 

This question would be discussed by counsel, exactly 
as the questions of the Seal Fishery have been discussed 
this year in Paris. 

The court would decide such a question and determine 
it. For no Power now existing would venture to protest 
against such a decision. It would carry with it the com- 
mon sense and the sense of honor of each of the nations 
engaged. The arbitrament of war would not and could 
not be invoked, after such a decision. 

The High Magistrates who would be named to serve on 
such a Tribunal would be the men who had received the 
highest honors of their States. In other times the United 
States would have named John Quincy Adams, after his 
presidency, to such a post. In our times or in future 
times, it would be a place by which a retiring President 
would be honored. Chancellors and Chief Justices would 
be named to it, as a place of fit preferment, after an 
honorable career in the home service of the nations to 
which they, belonged. 

And in all the studies of law, of social order, of juris- 
prudence and of administration the highest honor to be 
conferred on the citizen who had best served his country 
would be his appointment, for a series of years, as a mem- 
ber of The High Tribunal of Mankind. 

The subject was then thrown open for general dis- 
cussion. 

Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, D. C, said that 
this subject was not new to the friends of peace, having 
been under discussion for at least twenty years. After 
giving a sketch of various treaties and conventions show- 
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ing how international co-operation had grown, and refer- 
ring to resolutions introduced into Congress and the Par- 
liaments of other nations, some of which had passed, in 
favor of international arbitration, she said that such a 
court as was now under discussion would (1) save thou- 
sands of human lives ; (2) it would save money and prop- 
erty and valuable records ; (3 ) it would save the sacking 
of towns, the murder of innocent women and children, 
the burning of valuable libraries, churches and schools ; 
(4) it would prevent international animosities which last 
through generations ; (5) it would lead to the disbanding 
of armies which now eat up the bread of the common 
people ; (6) and it would do away with judicial murder. 

The Permanent International Court of Arbitration 
would be as great an improvement on temporary tribunals 
of arbitration as our district and circuit courts are on 
the common justice's court. It would be composed of 
broad-minded, cultured men. The smallest nations would 
have their interest carefully considered. Brute force as 
a motive power would be done away. Such a court would 
be the reform of all reforms. 

Dr. M. R. Leverson said that fifty years ago the 
friends of peace were few. Such propositions as those 
contained in the able report just presented would then 
have been hailed with delight. But we have now reached 
the stage of the critical study of such propositions. The 
difficulties in the way of securing peace by temporary 
tribunals had been well set forth by Sir Edmond Hornby. 
So long ago as 1888, the speaker had submitted to the 
judges of the Lombard Peace Union a plan for a perma- 
nent tribunal of arbitration such as is contemplated in the 
scheme now before us. This plan and that of Sir Edmond 
Hornby differed only in matters of detail. His (Dr. 
Leverson's) idea was, in summary, that each nation ad- 
hering to the plan should be required to appoint but one 
member of the tribunal, but might, if so disposed, appoint 
one for every ten millions of inhabitants. Each nation 
should pay the expenses of all its judges. In certain 
cases a common fund was to be provided. Not more 
than one-third of the judges appointed by each nation 
should be citizens of the nation appointing them. The 
tribunal contemplated by the speaker would be large 
enough to be divided into sections, each section holding 
a sitting in one of the nations party to the treaty. Pro- 
vision was made that nations not party to the treaty 
might submit their differences to the tribunal. (Those 
wishing to see Dr. Leverson's plan in full will find it in a 
pamphlet entitled " War Clouds and How to Disperse 
Them, " published by S. and D. A. Huebsch, 320-322 
Pearl Street, New York.) 

The speaker considered that a deep debt of gratitude 
was due to the Society of Friends. The peace movement, 
he thought, had now reached the point where we might 
require our representatives in Congress to do something 
more positive than had yet been done. The mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters of America might exert an 
influence and would be listened to with respect. The 
President of the United States should not only be re- 
quested but instructed to open up negotiations with all 
nations for a treaty of arbitration. 

Had a tribunal of this kind been in existence our name 
would not have been sullied as it now is through our in- 
justice towards China and Chile. He hoped that the rec- 
ommendation for the appointment of a committee for the 
further study of this subject would be adopted. We 
should bring our efforts to bear upon our Representatives 



and Senators to induce them to adopt this method of pre- 
venting wars for the future. 

The Congress at Rome had urged upon the parliaments 
of Europe to adopt some such plan as the speaker had 
proposed, a plan which he considered the most practica- 
ble of all which had been proposed. 

We have an educational work to do in this matter. As 
General C. H. Howard had said, our system of instruction 
puts before the children the glories of war. The young 
men are constantly being trained in the habits of war. 
The horrors of war, and not its false glories, ought to be 
brought before the minds of the children in the schools 
and colleges. 

James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N.Y., offered three criti- 
cisms on the proposed plan of an international tribunal. 
In the first clause of the fourth section it was provided 
that each of the nations adhering should name four per- 
sons as fit to serve on the tribunal. In the next clause it 
was propose d that the nations in controversy should se- 
lect from the entire number seven persons who should 
determine the question in dispute. This would make it 
possible for a majority of the court to be from one nation- 
ality, which was a serious objection. Nations have their 
leanings and their preferences which might have an influ- 
ence over their judgment. It is rare to find a mind so 
noble as that of Justice Harlan who in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration has voted against the points most strenuous- 
ly contended for by his own government. There is not a 
nation in Europe that would submit to the decision of the 
court, if four out of seven of its members, as is possible, 
should he chosen from one of the nations in controversy. 

Again it is proposed that the nations in controversy 
shall choose alternately till seven persons are chosen. 
This might result in packing the court, by one nation, if 
it should get the first choice. 

Again, who shall have the first choice? If that should 
be determined by lot, still the nation getting the first 
choice would get four of the arbitrators in its favor, or 
might do so. 

These objections seemed to the speaker very serious. 
It would be much better to have the number from each 
nation, from which the list of arbitrators should be select- 
ed so small that a majority could not possibly be from one 
nation. It would also be better for the court not to be 
constituted at all by the nations in controversy. There 
should be a permanent court, not one selected by the par- 
ties at the time in dispute. 

B. F. Tbukblood explained that it was not the inten- 
tion of the American Peace Society, in having this plan 
prepared and presented, to have it voted upon and adopt- 
ed. It was simply to bring the subject prominently 
before the Congress and to secure its further study. 

Dr. W. Evans Darby considered this the most impor- 
tant discussion of the whole Congress. We have to 
recognize at this session the important service rendered 
to the cause by the Behring Sea Tribunal appointed 
ad hoc, as tribunals of arbitration have been hitherto 
appointed. We are deeply indebted to the American 
Peace Society for bringing this subject before us 
in a very practical way this morning. Arbitration 
applied in the very imperfect way in which it has been in 
the past has achieved very great results. He ventured to 
prophesy that this Behring Sea arbitration would take 
rank with the Alabama decision as one of the most 
important cases in the whole range of arbitration in this 
century. 
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Tribunals appointed for particular cases are imperfect. 
Such cannot be accepted as the goal of our aspirations. 
There is difficulty in the selection of arbitrators. All 
arbitrators are not Judge Harlans. Many arbitrators are 
dependent on specialists for their technical knowledge. 
Another defect is that courts appointed ad hoc have not 
the authority that a permanent tribunal would have. Their 
decisions would not be accepted as precedents. Sir Ed- 
mond Hornby in his admirable essay has stated these 
defects. My own opinion is that he makes a little too 
much of them. 

There are two ways in which a great federal Constitu- 
tion comes into existence. The British Constitution, as 
our late poet says, is " broadened down from precedent 
to precedent." Your United States Constitution was 
formed in a very different way. Your States, which had 
revolted against the arbitrary rule of the mother country, 
were able to frame a written constitution, because they 
were moved by a common sentiment and seeking a com- 
mon end. Yours was a deliberately formulated constitu- 
tion. But the decisions of the courts of arbitration 
appointed for special cases are contributions to the great 
body of precedents which shall help to make up the 
international law of the future. So the defects of tem- 
porary tribunals are not perhaps as great as Sir Edmond 
Hornby thinks. 

The various schemes for an international tribunal 
which have been presented are contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. What can be done that is prac- 
tical? It has been siid here that the power to do this 
thing is in our hands. Is it? But we have the power 
to initiate the movement. We may discuss methods of 
procedure ad infinitum, but what will the nations of the 
old world say to us? The proposal before us, of a per- 
manent Committee of publicists for the study of the subject 
and to promote action on the part of governments, is one 
eminently practical and likely to lead to the best results. 
The aim is to establish a permanent court by means of 
treaty stipulations between consenting nations. The 
Committee which we are asked to appoint will take steps 
to have the whole matter brought before the governments 
of the world and to induce them to establish such a tri- 
bunal which shall create its own constitution and set about 
its work in its own way. 

Sir Edmond Hornby suggests that the Peace Societies 
should collectively memorialize the crowned heads in the 
form of an address exclusively confined to them. Such 
memorial must not dictate, but persuade, on grounds that 
cannot be disputed. The Committee you are about to 
appoint may see it to be a part of its duty to memorialize 
the crowned heads. The speaker was anxious that some 
substantial results should speedily be reached. 

Hon. Eobert Treat Paine said that it gave him 
pleasure to follow with a few words the excellent address 
just listened to. We have welcomed at this Peace 
Congress, with open heart, delegates from many other 
nations, but we turn with just a little bit heartier affection 
to the old mother country of England. We have listened 
with peculiar pleasure to the acceptance which England 
by the mouth of the Secretary of the Peace Society of 
that country has given to this plan brought before you 
and given through the press to the world. Referring to 
Mr. Wood's criticism, he said that this plan was not 
supposed to be perfect. It would be improved by many 



suggestions. The aim in presenting it had been, through 
the power possessed at this time by Chicago, to fasten 
the eyes of the world upon the importance of devising 
some scheme for the substitution, permanently, of arbitra- 
tion for war. At this very moment England and America 
have achieved another great triumph in the way of arbi- 
tration. He congratulated the Congress and the country 
on this successful arbitration, though the decision is said 
to be against America. He rejoiced that Judge Harlan 
had had the independence, having heard the case, to vote 
as he believed right, though apparently against his 
country. His welcome home would, on that account, be 
all the warmer and heartier. Could any imagination 
conceive the condition of things, if we had settled the 
controversy over a matter up in the remote northern seas 
by the ancient method? There might be persons who 
would prefer a fur seal to anything else on earth ; them 
he should offend. To all others it was inconceivable that 
this country should have plunged itself not only into war, 
which settles nothing except who is the stronger, but also 
into something infinitely worse, that feeling of embittered 
hate which lasts, one might almost say, forever. Such a 
thing would have been like the conduct of mad men. This 
Congress, if it can present a scheme for a permanent 
High Court that shall keep the peace among nations, may 
give a momentum to this movement which shall entitle us 
to say that we have achieved a great success. We 
approach these questions in America with more freedom 
than they do in the old world. In the European Peace 
Congresses, they say there are some supremely important 
questions which the delegates have not dared to discuss. 
In reference to such questions as the Alsace-Lorraine 
feud between France and Germany we speak out here 
in America with perfect freedom and regard criticism 
with smiles. 

Another fact not duly appreciated. We are meeting 
here on the shores of this superb sheet of waters, the 
great lakes. How many in the audience know that before 
most of us were born these lakes were by treaty between 
England and the United States permanently dedicated to 
peace ? To have ships of war on these lakes, from one 
end to the other, is contrary to this solemn treaty. That 
little treaty of a few lines has changed the whole face of 
this North American Continent. Without it there would 
have been navies, and then conflicts, with what results let 
imagination dream. In one of the periods of excitement 
during the war this treaty came near being abolished, but 
by the providence of God it was saved, and these waters 
are dedicated to-day and we hope forever to peace. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Paine then referred to the Exposition as the 
noblest creation which had ever at any one time come 
from the hand of man. Even Bostonians admitted this, 
and Chicagoans had a right to be proud of it. Another 
thing America had achieved, which had never before been 
done, and the world might well follow the example. 
This was the creation of the Supreme Court, consisting 
of nine men, who sit at Washington in robes of peace 
and give decisions between powerful States whose popu- 
lations at once bow to the decisions. Mr. Paine then 
asked that the Executive Committee of the Congress 
might consider it the judgment of ths meeting that a 
Committee of jurists and friends of peace be appointed 
who should continue the study of the subject of an Inter- 
national Tribunal, doing all that wise men could devise 
to secure the judgment of the world as to the best 
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scheme in detail and its adoption by the governments of 
all nations. 

Dr. Darby said that, not being likely to have another 
opportunity, he felt in duty bound to express his hearty 
concurrence with Mr. Paine's eulogy of the great American 
nation. He had seen something of the country and 
could say with all heartiness that " the half had not been 
told." But he should like Mr. Paine to modify his idea 
of what they dared to do on the other side of the water. 
Their great English poet had said : " I dare to do all that 
may become a man." They had men on the other side. 
But it was not always expedient to do all that they dared. 
Dr. Darby in closing paid a beautiful tribute to the late 
Bev. B. B. Howard. 

The proposition to have a Committee of publicists 
appointed on the subject of an International Tribunal was 
accepted without opposition. 
Adjourned. 

Thursday, August 17th, 3 p. m. 

The Congress reassembled in the Hall of "Washington 
under the Presidency of Bishop Fallows. 

Hon. William E. Curtis, chief of the Latin American 
Department of the Exposition, was introduced and read a 
very interesting paper on the work of the International 
American Congress which met at "Washington in 1890. 

Sr. Don Nicanor Bolet Peraza, of Venezuela, who 
was a member of the Pan-American Congress, followed 
Mr. Curtis with an instructive paper on the results which 
are likely to come from the Conference of "Washington. 

Dr. Fred. J. Tomkins, of London, delegate from the 
Society for the Reform and Codification of International 
Law, read a paper on " The Reform of International 
Law in the Interests of Peace," after which general dis- 
cussion was the order. 

Dr. Philip S. Moxom, of Boston, said that some 
things in Dr. Tomkins' paper had quite stirred him. He 
had just seen at the Fair Grounds, the first time in thirty- 
one years, the tattered colors of the regiments in which 
he had served during the war. All the memories of that 
tremendous struggle came pouring into his mind. Speak- 
ing for the soldiers of America he wished to say that any 
American telling Dr. Tomkins that the soldiers of the 
Grand Army were anxious to turn their muskets against 
England or any other nation was talking sheer nonsense. It 
is the men who know nothing about war that are ready to 
go to war. The veterans who know what war is would 
be slow to enter into a conflict with any nation. The 
really earnest and courageous people not only in America 
but in England and Continental Europe are not the people 
who want war. They have got a little beyond the beast 
stage. 

Alluding to the subject under discussion, Dr. Moxom 
said that international law was not liked by some because 
it was supposed to have no sanctions. He asked what were 
the sanctions of law in the city of Chicago. What kept this 
vast population in order? Not the handful of police, not 
the military of which there was practically none, but the 
moral sentiment of the average man and woman. (Ap- 
plause.) The moral sentiment of the average man and 
woman all over Europe to-day would put the foot on war. 
(Applause.) The people do not want war. The diplo- 
mats and sovereigns get at loggerheads and drive the 
people into war. Let a court of international arbitration 



be established, treaties framed and signed by the Chris- 
tian nations and all the great battleships afloat would 
become useless and cumbersome toys. "I am so much 
of an optimist as to prophesy that not one of the great 
battleships now in existence will ever be used in war." 

We need more and more to give expression to the vast 
unuttered sentiment among the people on this subject, 
that what lies in their heart may be formulated into 
treaties. The recent event in the House of Commons, 
the vote on the 16th of June last, is the beginning of uni- 
versal peace. Let the English-speaking people unite sol- 
idly for peace and they will draw after them every other 
nation on this planet. In a few years the red flags of 
war will be furled, the red dogs of war will have forgotten 
how to bay, and the symbols of peace will occupy all 
minds. 

Lucy Chace, of Worcester, Mass., did not believe that 
any native American would willingly lend his hand to the 
overthrow of Queen Victoria, even though he knew that 
his arm alone was wanting to bring about that end. 

Secretary Trueblood explained that Bishop Fallows 
was to have made an address on taking the chair, but had 
given way to Mr. Curtis who could not remain long at 
the meeting. 

Bishop Fallows said that he had already made his 
speech through the eloquent lips of his good brother Dr. 
Moxom. The reference of Dr. Tomkins to the warlike 
expressions of certain persons had stirred his soul deeply. 
One of these persons had probably never shouldered a 
musket. The College President alluded to was probably 
the victim of emotional insanity. 

He had noticed in some of the sessions of the Congress 
a number of men wearing the Grand Army button. 
Some of these had asked why the movement for peace 
had not been made among the men who fought for and 
against the Union. This had set him to thinking. He 
made allusion to General Grant's tour around the world 
and to his refusal to review the English troops. General 
Grant had said en that occasion that he had had enough 
of armies. General Sherman had also said to him, 
" Bishop Fallows, I hate war." Gather together the 
soldiers of both armies and you would find them willing 
almost to a man to wear the peace badge and to do their 
utmost to cause war to cease. The commander who fired 
the first shot which opened the war against the Union was 
present in the audience that afternoon — a wonderful 
coincidence — and was pledged to the Prince of Peace. 

In answer to repeated inquiries as to the person alluded 
to, Bishop Fallows stated that it was Bishop Stevens of 
South Carolina. 

Bishop Stevens, being called out by the audience, said 
that his good brother (Fallows) had uttered the sentiment 
of his heart in far more eloquent language than he could 
do it himself. He thanked God that the war was over. 
He was now enlisted under the banner of the Commander 
of Commanders whose word was " love one another." 
God speed the day when there shall be no more fighting 
between men who have the image of the same God and 
who are redeemed by the sacrifice of the one great Cap- 
tain of our salvation. 

Alfred H. Love said that he had never expected to 
look upon that man from Stevens' battery who fired the 
first gun, but this is a day of coincidences. He said that 
a plow was then on the way from Moline, 111., made from 
the swords presented by military men. Among the swords 
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was the one carried by General Henderson on that very 
occasion. 

Alluding to the subject under discussion, he said that 
international arbitration, illustrated anew in the recent 
Behring Sea decision, was perhaps the panacea united 
upon by all for the healing of the nations. It is the proper 
way out of difficulties. Instead of living on old precedents 
we ought to make new ones. We can make better law 
from the experience of the past. We ought not to be tied 
down to mere law books and law precedents We read in 
the Constitution of the United States that Congress shall 
have power to declare war. Take away this power. Again, 
that the President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy. Amend this. The best clause in the 
constitution is the last one, giving the power to amend. 
(Applause.) Instead of a War Department let us have 
a Peace Department. (Applause.) 

Eeferring to the Alabama case, Mr. Love said that it 
was Lucretia Mott, the little Quakeress of Philadelphia, 
who had first written to Queen Victoria and others suggest- 
ing that that case be submitted to arbitration. Her name 
ought to be sounded in a Congress like this. In the Ala- 
bama Hall at Geneva, where the case was settled, is the 
first plow ever made from swords, swords presented at 
the Centennial at Philadelphia. 

Referring to the seal fisheries case, the speaker said 
that if we are not kind to animals, we are not likely to 
be to human beings. The seal dies hard, cries so much 
like a human being, loves its kind the most. Be kind to 
the lower creation and you will be kind to the higher. 
(Applause.) We must be very charitable toward those 
who felt it their duty in time of great trial to obey the 
call of the nation. But there is an obedience higher than 
man may claim. There is but one moral law applicable 
to the nation as to individuals, to boys as well as to girls. 

It is one thing to talk about arbitration and to have 
rules for it ; quite another to have men fit to be arbitra- 
tors. We must teach arbitration in the schools and 
colleges, and a love for other nations as well as our own. 
Children must be taught to reason together and to settle 
things amicably ; then they will grow up fit to be arbi- 
trators. 

Daniel Hill, Secretary of the Friends' Peace Associa- 
tion, said that it did him good to meet people in the 
Congress from at least a dozen nationalities. A quarter 
of a century ago we were regarded as visionary. People 
would hardly listen to us. The press did not notice our 
meetings. Not so now. Still we have an uphill work in 
educating public opinion. But many of the foremost 
thinkers and writers are now engaged in the work of en- 
lightening public opinion. Some people think that peace 
men are not patriotic. The best patriots are those who 
try to keep their country in harmony with the divine law. 
(Applause.) No nation has anything to fear from other 
nations so long as its ways please the Lord. 

The speaker said he loved his own country, but it did 
not follow that he ought to hate the country of others. 
Any country is a good country to be born in. He loved 
this cause, because it was God's cause. 

Dr. Darby said he had pleasure in supporting the sen- 
timents of Dr. Tomkins' paper, being a member with him 
of the Society for the Reform and Codification of Inter- 
national Law. This society had been formed through 
the efforts of his predecessor Mr. Richard, but had been 
suggested by Dr. Miles from this side of the water. This 



paper and that of Mr. Field, another member of the 
society, had given him great pleasure. Both papers had 
a lofty, devout tone. He criticised the society for having 
turned aside somewhat from its original purpose. If he 
had had the framing of the question then under discussion, 
he would have said the necessity," instead of the possibility, 
of its codification by a permanent tribunal. The object 
of such tribunal was to enable the nations to pass over 
from the brute-force condition of things to one of law and 
order. International law consists of three things, natural 
justice, usages between nations and treaty stipulations. 
Another element is now being added, the decisions of 
courts of Arbitration. These decisions come to be a 
part of international law, as in the case of the Alabama 
decision. The purpose of the peace societies and con- 
gresses is to get all these principles gathered together and 
corrected where wrong. Nothing but an international 
tribunal can do this satisfactorily. Expositors of the law 
may do something, but have not the requisite authority. 

In closing Dr. Darby supported strongly Dr. Moxom's 
statement as to the sufficiency of moral sanctions. Law, 
after all, depends for its observance not upon the soldier 
or the policeman, but upon the moral sense of the people. 
Arbitral decisions need no other sanction than the moral. 
This he illustrated by the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court which are not enforced and could not be by 
a small army of 25,000 men. The American people were 
showing how great questions may be settled without 
quarrelling like brute beasts. 

Mr. Hartman said that war is consumptive and de- 
structive and always will be. The burden comes upon the 
people at last. It is time that the nations should open 
their eyes to the common sense of things. All the vast 
war expenses should go back into the industries, and the 
soldiers too. We must get rid of the waste and terror 
and tears that come of war. One of these days this will 
come about and that will be a climax of happiness such 
as the world has never known. 



Adjourned. 



August 18th, 10 a. m. 



The Congress was called to order at 10 a. m. in the 
Hall of Columbus, and Rev. Julius E. Grammer of Balti- 
more led in prayer. 

Alfred H. Love was introduced as President of the 
morning and on taking the chair made a short address on 
the " Conditions essential to Peace." 

The Secretary read a letter from Felix Moscheles of 
London expressing his regret at not being able to attend 
the Congress and sending his cordial greetings. 

Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., of Philadelphia 
was then introduced and read a paper on the "Relation of 
Nationality to Internationalism; or Mankind one Body." 
(This we shall publish in full later.) 

Dr. Darby asked permission to read a telegram which 
he had just received. Henry Richard's admirers who 
were that day erecting a monument to his memory in 
South Wales sent hearty greetings to the Peace 
Congress. 

Ex-Gov. John W. Hoyt of Washington, D. C, was 
then introduced and made an admirable address on " Mo- 
tives and Means" in the peace work. The motives to 
peace work are the waste and demoralization of war, the 
brotherhood of mankind, conservation, growth, enjoy- 
ment and well being. The means are the school, the 
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press, Peace Societies and Congresses, World Exposi- 
tions, etc. " Instead of heroes on the walls with gaudy 
sword and plume, let us place the lovers and promoters 
of peace, the men and women that have advanced science, 
discovery and philanthropy, that the children may go 
out of the school with just ideas of what is really noble 
and great and worthy to be admired." 

The Secretary then read a paper on " International 
Animosities and How to Remove Them " sent by Hodgson 
Pratt of London. (This paper will be found on another 
page of the Advocate.) 

Rev. H. S. Clubb, Secretary of the Christian Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Society, of Philadelphia, then read a 
paper on the " Prophecies of War and Peace," which 
criticised the view often taken that the New Testament 
prophecies uphold war. 

Mary Louise Thomas of New York said that ideas 
like that of peace have their seed time and their fruitage. 
It was her religion that God is the father of all and that all 
men are brethren. She had wondered how it looked to 
foreigners to walk our streets and notice the absence of 
armed men. In Russia which she had visited last year 
and whose people are exceptionally kind every man when 
eighteen is conscripted into the army. The young men 
are trained to war and nothing else. Men seem to be 
born to the saddle and to be a part of their horses. She 
referred to the well known position of Count Tolstoi, to 
his courage and influence in Russia, and to his wish to visit 
America and to see our institutions, to see our people and 
how they live. King Leopold had told her that it is the 
common people in America who are framing and forming 
the country. What had taken her to Russia was to 
accompany the gift of the American people to starving 
Russia, an act of brotherhood, showing that our people 
hold the Russians to be their brethren. 

Mr. Thomas Wright of Birmingham, England, said 
that he had been a friend of peace for forty years. 
He could not yet see sufficient advance in peace senti- 
ment. Many who ought to help us do not. Many of the 
cultured and" refined stand aloof. He referred to France's 
demands on Siam, and to the manner in which England had 
treated Burmah. He was thankful that his heart was in 
sympathy with John Bright and Richard Cobden. It was 
a pleasure to come four thousand miles to attend a peace 
Congress in this wonderful country. There is still much 
to do. There is a great contest between labor and 
capital. The toiling millions must be elevated. He was 
almost discouraged about the future when he looked at 
France and Russia and Germany. There is so much 
indifference to the cause. Men must have more sympathy 
one with another. 
Adjourned. 

Friday, August 18th, 3 p. m. 

A special meeting of the delegates of the Peace Socie- 
ties was held in Hall 7, under the presidency of James 
Wood, of Mt. Kisco, New York. 

It was voted that the next Peace Congress be held in 
Europe and the following were appointed a committee to 
select the time and place : Dr. W. E. Darby, Alfred H. 
Love, Hodgson Pratt, the Baroness Von Suttner, Fred- 
rik Bajer, Frederic Passy, Elie Ducommun, E. T. 
Moneta and Benjamin F. Trueblood. 

Dr. Trueblood then presented the project of the Berne 
Peace Bureau touching the matter of representation in the 



Congresses. After a thorough and candid discussion of 
the subject a resolution was passed deferring the matter 
for one year and asking the Bureau at Berne to consult 
the peace societies in the mean time as to their opinion 
on the subject. 

A report was then made on the progress of the univer- 
sal peace petition provided for at the Berne Congress in 
1892. 

Madam Nico Beck Meyer reported for Denmark where 
the petition had been undertaken and presented to the 
King signed by one-tenth of the entire population of the 
nation. 

Dr. Darby reported that in England the petition had 
been limited to the one matter of a permanent treaty of 
arbitration with the United States, and that when Mr. 
Cremer made his motion for such a treaty on the 16th of 
June last it was backed by petitions representing about 
two millions of the people. 

Dr. Mueller said that in Sweden the work had been 
commenced and many petitions sent out, but the time for 
collecting them had not come. 

Mrs. Lockwood reported that the work of making the 
petition had been organized in Switzerland in every can- 
ton, but that she could not give the exact number of 
names taken. 

Alfred H. Love said that we must not only claim the 
right to petition but that we must go further and demand 
as a right. 

Mrs. Deyo said that we ought to have an appropriation 
from Congress to carry on this work. 

Mr. Miller, of Vera Cruz, Indiana, advocated the 
creation of a peace department to be one of the depart- 
ments of the government. 

Mr. J. R. Price, of Chicago, thought that it was a 
waste of time in this country to get people to sign such a 
petition. There were not fifty people in Chicago who 
would refuse to sign. He had gone to five hundred peo- 
ple and not one had refused. If Congress could only 
understand that the people are of the same mind on the 
subject, we should have no difficulty. 

No action was taken on the subject of the universal 
petition, as the matter was already being pushed in the 
different countries as rapidly as possible. 

The subject of peace propaganda in the schools, in the 
press, etc., was then taken up. The report of the 
Berne Peace Bureau, to which the subject was referred 
last year, was given. The Bureau, being unable itself to 
do much on account of want of means, recommended 
that the peace societies do what they could in their several 
fields. 

Interesting remarks were made on the subject by A. H. 
Love, Mrs. Lockwood, Mr. Fitzgerald, Dr. Amos Perry 
and Daniel Hill. The right instruction of children in the 
principles of kindness and peace was chiefly dwelt upon. 

A brief paper, sent by Madame Gries Traut, of France, 
giving reasons for the conversion of destructive armies 
into productive ones, was then submitted, and the com- 
mittee instructed to incorporate it, in whole or in part, in 
the Report of the Congress. 

Papers from Mr. W. H. Blymer and from Mr. Landis 
of Italy were referred to the Committee for such action as 
might seem best. 
Adjourned. 
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Saturday, August 19th, 10 a. m. 

The Congress reassembled in the Hall of Columbus, 
under the Presidency of Hon. Robert Treat Paine. This 
was the last business session of the Congress. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. H. S. 
Clubb of Philadelphia. 

Alfred H. Love made a statement in regard to the 
Peace Exhibit at the Exposition, giving the chief things 
on exhibition. 

Mrs. Lockwood called attention to the Branch Peace 
Bureau in connection with the Exhibit. 

The subject of the morning was industrial arbitration, 
discussed for the first time in a World's Peace Congress. 
The first paper was on " Industrial Arbitration in 
Massachusetts," written by Charles H. Waleott, Chair- 
man of the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration, 
and was read by the Secretary. 

Professor William Watts Folwell, of the University 
of Minnesota, was then introduced and read a paper on 
" Courts of Conciliation." 

"Commercial Arbitration by Boards of Trade," was 
the title of the next and last paper, written and read by 
Mr. H. H. Aldrich of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

A paper on Customs-Tariffs and the Single Tax in 
relation to peace, sent by Mr. S. M. Burroughs, of Eng- 
land, was presented by title and the statement made that 
it would appear, in whole or in part, in the Report of the 
Congress. 

Miss Catherine H. Spence, of Australia, Alfred H. 
Love, Dr. Darby, Mr. Hockert, of Sweden, Dr. Mueller 
and Mr. Alfred Cridge then discussed in an interesting 
way the subject before the meeting. 

The Secretary then read the series of resolutions 
which had been prepared by the Business Committee. 
They were accepted by acclamation as they were read. 
These resolutions were given in the September Advocate. 
Resolutions of thanks to Hon. C. C. Bonney and to the 
press of Chicago for kindnesses rendered were also passed, 
and to the Chairman of the Committee on Program for his 
services in arranging for the Congress. 

A Committee consisting of Dr. W. Evans Darby, 
Alfred H. Love and Benjamin F. Trueblood was ap- 
pointed to select and announce the Committee of Jurists 
and Publicists who should have in charge the further 
consideration of the subject of an International Tribunal, 
as proposed by Messrs. Butler, Brainerd and Eaton. 

A Committee consisting of Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Philip S. Moxom, Mrs. H. J. 
Bailey, Alfred H. Love, Dr. A. A. Miner, Mr. B. 
Schlesinger, Dr. George Dana Boardman, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood and Benjamin F. 
Trueblood was appointed to have an interview with the 
authorities at Washington to urge speedy action in 
reference to a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and England. 

The chairman, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, on closing 
the Congress, made an admirable address which will 
appear in full in the next Advocate, 

Sunday, August 20th, 10.30 a. m. 

The closing meeting of the Congress was the religious 
service held in the Hall of Washington at 10.30 on Sab- 



bath morning. The service was in charge of Dr. Board- 
man of Philadelphia. After song, Scripture reading and 
prayer, and a few appropriate remarks by Dr. Boardman, 
Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Boston preached the sermon 
given in full in this number of the Advocate. He was 
followed by Rev. Julius E. Grammer, D.D., of Baltimore, 
in an admirable discourse on the religious principles of 
the peace movement. After prayer by Rev. J. M. 
Baugh of Iowa, the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Boardman. 



OUR CLUBBING RATES FOR 1894. 



We will send the American Advocate of Peace and 
any one of the following papers for one year at the price 
annexed : 

Price. With Advocate. 

The Independent . . . $3.00 $3.50 

Our Day 2.50 2.60 

The Outlook (Christian Union) 3.00 3.50 

Social Economist . . . 2.00 2.50 

Christian Statesman . . 2.00 2.00 



The Edition of the Report of the Chicago Peace 
Congress which -we are about to publish -will be lim- 
ited. It would be well, therefore, for those who wish 
a copy of the Report to send in their order at once. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secre tary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. , 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C, Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, 111., 
Allen J. Flitcraft, Secretary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P 
Gifford, Secretary 

Friends' Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 



